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where such vast interests were at stake, that thelB^
should be unmistakably clear, and said that " about
the doubtfulness of the law there could be no doubt
whatever. When the Lord Chancellor said a thing
was black, and two ex-Chancellors" said it was white,
there must be some doubt about the law."

A striking example of the consequences that may
be produced by leaving the law in such a state of
uncertainty is afforded by an event which has recently
happened, Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns, having,
as has just been- shown, expressed a decided opinion
that "in. reference to every question in which
expenditure is involved .... the Indian Council
have the power of absolute and conclusive veto by
a bare majority over the decision of the Secretary
of State/' are members of a Cabinet which adopted
a " forward " frontier policy in India, involving an
expenditure of millions, not only without the con-
sent of the Council being obtained, but without the
matter being brought within their cognizance.

There is apparently the same difficulty in inter-
preting other provisions of the Act of 1858 which
are not less important than those which refer to
the members of the Council of the Secretary of
State. This has lately been shown in a striking
manner by the controversy which arose out of the
remission of the cotton duties. A majority of the